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Nichols’ House Committee Submits Six-Point Air Safety Program 
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Operation Pilots’ Employment Contract 








LATE NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


Feeders 


The Civil Aeronautics Board is 
scheduled to make a decision soon 
regarding action on feeder air line 
applications. Hearings will either 
be held or the problem will be 
postponed for later action. Feed- 
ers are considered one of the most 
important issues before the Board 
and are receiving special study. It 
is believed that the Board will 
grant a decision favorable to es- 
tablishment of feeders when the 
national defense situation becomes 
sufficiently settled to warrant air 
line expansion. 











Largest 


The Glenn L. Martin Company 
has just completed building and 
is now test flying a huge four- 
motored bomber, described by the 
Company as the largest plane 
ever built, exceeding in size the 
Navy’s 14,000,000-pound XPB2- 
M-1. The machine, with a 200- 
foot wingspread. hides a_ three- 
ton bomber under its wing. The 
Company predicts a “great fu- 
ture” in over-ocean air commerce. 


Credit 


United States Federal Loan 
Agency is advancing credits to- 
taling $660,000 for revamping the 
Lloyd Aero Boliviano Company, 
formerly controlled by German 
interests. The federal agency is 
represented in the Bolivian or- 
ganization by Tom Hardin. A new 
transcontinental line via Iquitos, 
Peru, and the Amazon River link- 
ing up with the Brazilian lines is 
also in contemplation. 


Priority 


With commercial air transporta- 
tion zooming to new high levels, 
Priorities Director Nelson re- 
cently issued a limited blanket 
rating assuring the continuous op- 
eration at a high degree of effi- 
ciency of air lines in the United 
States. The order assigned the 
high defense rating of A3 to de- 
liveries of all materials of any 
nature which enter into the up- 
keep of planes and ground equip- 
ment. 





New High 


All-time highs in operations 
were chalked up by air lines for 
the month of August, a recent 
tabulation revealed. 

Exactly 491,417 passengers 
traveled via air, representing an 
increase of 40.5 per cent over 
August, 1940. The 17 reporting 
lines also flew 12,471,701 miles 
on domestic routes, up also 22 
per cent over last August. Ex- 
press shipments soared from 
1,201,999 pounds to 1,842,858 
pounds, a 53.3 per cent in- 
crease. 

Air lines this year, at the end 
of August, flew a total of 86,315 
miles and carried 2,362,229 pas- 
sengers, as compared with 69,- 
365,379 miles and 1,725,758 
passengers for the same period 
in 1940. 
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‘Clear Windshield 
Tops Group’s List Close Agreement 


. With Panagra 





Six recommendations for air 
transport operations have been 
submitted to the Speaker of the} At conferences with leading 
House by the Select Committee of | Pan American-Grace officials in 
the House of Representatives to; New York on October 20 and 21 
Investigate Air Accidents, headed | an agreement was reached on all 
by Rep. Jack Nichols of Okla-| remaining disputed parts in an 
homa. employment agreement covering 

The recommendations represent- | the Company’s piloting personnel. 
ed part of a report on the night | This is the first agreement of 
landing accident of an American| this kind to be signed with an 
Airlines plane on March 10 at Cin- American company operating in 
cinnati. Lighting and runway con- | foreign territory. These confer- 
ditions existing at Lunken Airport | °¢es have been in progress inter- 
in early March are condemned, | Mittently for a rather extended 
the investigators stating that the | Period, but now that an agree- 
city had not made improvements | ™ent has been consummated, all 
concerned are convinced that the 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 











(Continued on Page 4,Col.1) | 








CAB Awards 40c Pilots Warned 














—Chicago Herald-American 


[Rate to AAA Of Restrictions 


All American Aviation now has In a_ recent warning CAB 
a mail rate of 40c per mile for its| Chairman Harllee Branch warned 
pickup system through a decision|that “prompt and severe penal- 
handed down by the Civil Aero-/ ties” would be meted out to pilots 
nautics Board. Effective as of flying over restricted areas. He 
| September 1, the decision is ex-| yrged that all pilots obtain a list 
| pected to be vitally important to of such areas from the Chief, 
the future of the entire pickup! Plight Information Section, Civil 


| and delivery service. Aeronautics Administration, Com- 

















CAA Takes Over Meteorite Find 


First 9 Airports Bin ch fivnel 


Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion is taking over the operation; Now that the Holloway Craters 
eight airports in November and| just sinkholes, maybe Dutch will 
plans to take over control towers | find some other reason to try to 
of 19 airports in January. |sell them to the people of Ari- 

The towers in the first group | zona. 
which are being taken over as| H. H. (Dutch) Holloway and 
part of the present program for! - 
| Federal operation of control tow-| (Continued on Page 4, Col. 5) 








of air traffic control towers of | of Arizona have turned out to be! 


=| CAB also awarded the carrier|merce Department, Washington, 


| 46c per mile for the period Au-|D. C. 
| gust 12, 1940 to August 31, 1941.| | Mr. Branch also cited an exe- 
|The 40c rate includes 3.40c for| cuted order of March 22, 1940, 
| the messenger service provided by | which makes it “unlawful to make 
AAA. If, in the future, the Post any photograph, sketch, picture, 
Office Department should furnish | drawing, map or graphical repre- 
this service, the rate will be| sentation of such vital military 
dropped to 36.6c. and naval installations or equip- 
CAB stated that “this service is| ment without first obtaining per- 
| still in an early stage of commer-| mission of the Commanding Offi- 
cial evolution. Although a full cer of the military or naval post, 
year’s operation has since bene lous, or station concerned, or 
completed, the service has not yet |higher authority, and promptly 
developed to the extent that a true | submitting the product obtained 
|indication of its ultimate value is | to a Commanding Officer or higher 








| presented.” | authority for censorship.” 





ers at 39 fields jointly used by | 
military and civil aviation are lo- 
cated at: Albuquerque, N. M.; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Charlotte, N. C.; Floyd 
Bennett Field, N. Y.; Orlando, 
Fla.; Portland, Ore.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; and Savannah, Ga. 
Nineteen Airports in 
Second Group 

The second group to be taken 
over by CAA includes towers at 
Augusta, Ga.; Bangor, Me.; Boise, 
Idaho; Detroit (Wayne County), 
Mich.; Everett (Paine Field), 
Wash.; Jackson, Miss.; Jackson- 





(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 


CAB May Extend 
Certificate Rule | 








The CAB is expected soon to 
adopt a regulation requiring that 
all aircraft and airmen be certifi- 
cated. Up to the present the Board 
had been contented to regulate in- 
terstate commerce and users of 
the civil airways. With the mount- 
ing volume of civil and defense 
air traffic the time has come for 
the CAB to exercise its power to 


regulate all aircraft that may di- CRATERS 


rectly affect or endanger inter- 


adding that “at 


a public hearing on this issue Sep- 


in international meteorite: circles 
tember 24. > 








“Well, anyhow, how did I now they were sinkholes?” asked H. H. (Dutch) Holloway, 








® Ting the 


least people can’t accuse me of not being alert, and believe me I’m still 


tate ai ce, At > rate | looking for the real thing.”” What’s this all about? Oh, we forgot to tell you that one day not so long ago 
ce fe rele tease 08 erm rate | Dutch was winging his way along TWA’s Grand Canyon route and happened to glance overside at the 
such was the opinion of witnesses z : 
ih eankh tetova ts GAS at desert below and caught sight of a number of holes that certainly resembled craters. Dutch reported his 

Oo app aU | discovery to the University of California at Los Angeles. 


For a time it caused quite a stir, especially 


but finally it was learned that the newly discovered craters were noth- * 
ing but desert sinkholes. (See story front page center.) 
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Vice Presidents, Domestic | By JAMES Y. CRAIG Hopes to Mingle with ie io: ah ta ee te a 
Pi aa oe & sku canna eRe eae eo ecetereiele ag O's gaa ssera Kansas City | Council No. 27, UAL flight we all must take for a final 
et. ie chock.” 
a ea Other Niblick Nuts 
se ee Ty al ihe twit ea cae gael Oakland | Ju Constant Memoriam 
BE SEER er pee are :...Seattle| 1 was delayed about five min- 
1 SR RRR IE RE EI a we Sait’ Lake City | utes while parking my car up here | By JEAN D. GILMORE piney 
NN es cies oh oer ek asta unlok eam cs. 08 Los Angeles|in old Seattle (where the rains| Council No. 50, AA : as 
NCI cicero ie heer niet a nis Sai avinsie stents Miami | came—and stayed) the other day. | Nashville, Tenn. — ae 
re nts perrrreer rer err rey New York} And by the time I got into the iden, Tavs. A. ie 
MWe a MOI as a clas ne clic sya cicnge «aie See Seleidlesvicie «4a Minneapolis | council meeting I was informed,| For the past several years all of Py TO 
Edward G. Hamilton. 65.0: occiediccicce cs Legislative Representative | 28ainst_ a background of much | the other pilot bases of the system Bickford, 1. Agent 
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snickering and tittering, that the| have wrinkled their noses and Blom, Edwin Win Oo ak 
Entered —— Class Matter March 11, 1933, at the Post Office at | local Kollsman Cowboys had elect-| pointed with obvious disgust at Bogen, W. L.—W. A 


* . A. E. 
icago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. ed (shall I say?) me to the job of | the brand of golfers abiding in = eer. Wo 















































Editorial Offices: |news despondent. Gee, fellows, I Nashville. With the promotion of || Bomreker,G itp. A. A. 
3145 W. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. Telephone Hemlock 5015 | don’t know how to thank you. Me, | First Officer Gene Burns and Cap- Boom, &. B=. . 4 
| practically a stranger here, and/|tain Harold Matheny as Captain Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
David L. Behncke........ Editor Olive Barnes....... . + Asst. Editor | you take me in like this. and Assistant Chief Pilot, respec-|| Briggs, Francie WA. A- 
To begin with, we have 16 reg-| tively, and the subsequent New Brank, Paul S—P. A. A- a 
ular and one reserve crews up| York transfer, our only exper- Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
‘Public Safety calls for pilots of high character | here, and we fly Seattle to San wer: men mie — bcs neh > mr de a ly A 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous Francisco or Oakland . . . no San “N Ze ill — ae ae Te ree ht 
‘ Francisco, wait a minute, maybe| “Nashvillians” have been _bran- Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
one. Therefore, the law should provide fora method | x j, Oa, . . . well. fr dishing shiny new clubs and turn- || DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
z ; Fs ica well, frankly, I} ° . De Cesaro, Joseph _G.—U. A. L. 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a_ |) haven’t looked at a schedule yet | img over turf in a gallant attempt Dietz, Stuart G—E. a. i. rt : 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.”’ today so I can’t be sure. I even ie — this social ostra-|]| Donn, Stephen—Panagra 
<ciiieiaiiinas Deasenale | heard a silly rumor that they are | ©S™. ~ ne an a are Fey, Howard—U. A. 1. 
| going to have us fly from Seattle | MEVer Spoken above a low whisper, Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
to San Mateo, so I’ll just say the | 42 improvement is under way, and George, Hal—. W. A. > 
| Bay area. I’ll look in my logbook | We hope to be allowed soon to Grover, R. Boyd—v. A. L. 
next month and let you know|™ingle nonchalantly with you Hale’ HOE AL. 
| Where I’ve been. They keep the other niblick nuts. Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 
cana", APzl 10, 1986, an Act of Congress to, amend the, Railway fis de fightin some other coral | Caddy with Toes As RR EEN 
Bac . tiie | so I’ll just leave them there. Felix | Long as Fingers somenseok, W. ME. A. A. 
efforts of the Air Line Pilots Association. F é Sire: cimesnes ea ee Jamellier, Stanley E.—C. A. L. 
This Act is an amendment to extend the provisions of the Railway Jones cracks the whip over the | ret - sport Rae ite pene an ies oe re 
Labor Act to include every common carrier by air engaged in inter- local council, and Bill Groen is| 4” is is no exception. A solu- Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
state and foreign commerce, and every pilot or other person who per- | the atte! quiz kid for this divi- | — ne oe ee be ~ King, George BaP. A. A 
forms any work as an employee of such air carriers. sion. He gives the hood checks, | Preciated: Capt. R. R. McInnis al- Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Title II of the Railway Labor Act, which incidentally is the most| writes the letters, and otherwise | W@Ys hires the same caddy whose a Tay, ee” a lee 
common terminology used when referring to this law, has many pro-| doubles in the brass section. They | tes have been noted to be as long Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
visions dealing with practically every known method of settling dis- |keep him in Portland on account | as his fingers. Mac will hook a ee ee ee . 
—_— and, > other ways, enhances friendly and constructive employer- | 5¢ you can be nastier in a letter, | drive into the rough, and his next ae ete a 
employee relations. . ay A |I guess. shot will be made from a nice Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Probably the most important provision in the Railway Labor Act aa F Marshall, Gera _ 
: : clear spot on the fairway, although hall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
is the one about making contracts. It reads as follows: | Pardon My Sudden Ascent! ig & Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
“ay GEALL, BE THE DUTT OF Ald, CARBIERS, THEIR OF-| + 102.1 « now hich in airwave| rc, en es Ol eae ae ON A 
FICERS, AGENTS, AND EMPLOYEES TO EXERT EVERY REA- | Re Bocx ef in airways | have bent over to retrieve it. Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
SONABLE EFFORT TO MAKE AND MAINTAIN AGREEMENTS | “!@@rances the other day. A trip| First Officer Lee Steene insists || Mossman, Russell C—O. & 8. A. L. 








CONCERNING RATES OF PAY, RULES, AND WORKING CON-/|S0Uthbound from Portland was|on cutting things in half, includ- Noe? Earl JT. W. A. 
DITIONS.” | cleared to remain 500 feet below| ing his score. Captains J. F. Stal- || Jorby. Raymond B.—N. W. 





During the first several years after Title II was passed, consider-| all clouds until passing an in-| lings and Jim Stroud are continu- Owens, Clifford P--W. A. E. 
able work was done on the formulating of an original draft of an bound trip. The clearance was| ally “afeudin” about rules, meth- me 4 KS 
employment agreement for use as a model to begin negotiations with | amended thusly, “Seattle airways|ods, and just which one is the|§ Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
the carriers. The main difficulty was that no one knew how to draft a| now clears United 20 t Handy |<ones % ’ . Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 

: : Hea . ri) : 3 eC o climb | worst golfer. Hugh O’Daniel con- Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
contract between the pilots and the air carriers. There were many | straight ” United 20 ack Lie : Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L 

h id b ee : | Straignt up. nite acknowl-|tinues to cheat by carpet putting ‘eee 
rough ideas, but unfortunately they were too rough to be of very) liad death -m  gaihad pel Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 
much use. edge (wit La certain amount of | and workouts on the driving range | orgy Meg “4. A. 

The problem was placed before the 1937 Convention, and one | doubt we his voice, I thought). | in his spare time. Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
committee worked the entire period of the Convention, but finally | After a silence of several minutes | Soon Discover Rottenest Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A 
reported that the questions involved were so new and extensive that | he came on the air again, “United | Golfer in System ibiom, J. VC. P. 

§ 
‘ 


they were unable to make any headway. This automatically referred | 20 to Seattle. Ask airways if it} At present a tournament amon 

the entire contract-drafting problem back to Headquarters for a| will be all right if I just climb. | our leeal personnel is in the cou scott, F . Wor. wa. 

solution. : | Every time I get this thing point-|ing stage, and we shall therefore Sedan looms tee. 
Headquarters accepted the challenge in 1938, and the first con-| ed straight up, the nose drops; it 7 W—UA LL 


: - : = ~ Sh k, J. W.—U. 
tract was completed and signed with American Airlines on May 15,| whirls soon be able to place a finger on if} Sheets, Don W.—Panagra 


jandegren, Thomas E—Uv. A. L. 









































: : : round in the most peculiar | definitely the r 5 1 j s 
1939, after 36 days at the conference table extending, intermittently, | ¢, .,; yr 4 ’ etnitely e rottenest golfer in a eon toe = 
over a period of ten months and two days. fashion and shakes badly.’ the system. Several of the match- Tarrant Biarcid ReeUn aL. 

One other of the earlier presented contracts consumed 50 days at | Number of Flying Hours es are eagerly awaited—namely: tore ge ~~. * . 
the conference table te comnts. Later presented contracts have, in| Not Representative Capt. T. J. Lee vs. First Officer Thompson, A. R.—UW. A. L. 
most instances, taken less time because there was something on which} My principal objecti O’Daniel match; also Stroud ee eee ee Ean. A. 

; was , I jection to the > also roud vs. Vance, Claire K.—U. A. 
to proceed, which wasn’t the case at the beginning when everything | g5-hour law is its name. It implies| Stallings. As there is more signifi- yaldron, Joe—A. A." 
that was done was in the category of creative work. é ; P than a round of ocl alker, M. A—F. A. A. 

There are now 16 contracts completed. Only two companies re- — Benes nepresent the actual pgp i + Appl syorcicscioom : yr tens jeothordon, Rawin-A"A - 
main without contracts: one foreign, Pan American Airways, and one| 24 only time we put in at this re Hee Phe — Re stam: ees West, F. W.—N. aga 
domestic, National Airlines. Each of the contracts in effect also have | Jb in a month. On that assump- icipated from all concerned. Wiliams ne: re 
an appended agreement covering the establishment of a board of ad-| tion and with a little quick arith- NOTES AT RANDON: The Yorthen, John A.—W. W. — 
justment, designed to amicably and quickly settle grievances. On all| metic it’s easy to see why a great | SPeedometer on First Officer Pick- wat bee ae 

: q y  g y yag here tage : Young, George S.—U. A. L 
these boards there is equal representation for the pilots and the officials| many persons and a few pilots| ¢ring’s new Ford is in kilometers. |} Zeer, Carl F.—O. & 8. A. L. 
of the respective air carrier companies. : think we could well afford to in-| He does 120 like nothing. Jap Lee Natural 

It is only good business that our membership should realize the | crease these hours. has added a bunch of purebred || Blomgren, Lloyd I-A. A. 
tremendous magnitude of this accomplishment, and realize that it is a ts to his h op Sy ver oD agenda 

J } , | I won’t pretend to discuss the | $0@tS to his erds. Stroud has the Fife, John A.—C. A. 
the result of extremely difficult creative work and not a take-off of | . PECIEES 5D CMCUM TNO | Metinetion of drivine a cel? tall *Gambee, Harley T.—T. W. A. 
something that had been done many times before or copied from the|"¢!ations between the law and|- 4 y.. dri hi . ri BAF 
achievements of others. | pilot fatigue. My only point at oe sages Soh it a tree an McConaughey, A oa “ 

Our contracts have been appraised by experts as Class A, and they | this time is to say that to use the bounced 50 yards behind the tee. || Phelps, Henry T—P. A. A. 
have resulted in the best carrier-pilot relationship since air transporta-| terminology “85 hours of flying J. H. Brown has forsaken his per- Sn eat 
tion came into being and assumed its rightful place in Ww. i i i sistent labors around his new Inactive 

} ing g p our way of life.| time constitute the monthly max- ‘ 
It is to your best interest to know your contract, to realize what it took|imum for air line pilots” is not home to take in the dove hunting | Anderline, Frank WW; Ashford, 
to place it into effect, and to guard jealously its continuity, because it| truly representative of the actual | 5°#50"- _ McInnis uses the golf W.;' Caldwell, G. @.;, Drayton, 
is the, snot valuable asset to your employment stability and future | conditions. In addition to a month-|C°UTSe for a spelling bee of his|f Ghae- M-;,Hulsman, Herbert W.; 
. ly maximum flying hours figure, | "¢West (and oldest) cuss words. Dewey L.; Ormsbee, F.; Riddle, 
there should eng p Poe et mt Steene is “infanticipating” at Usher wg Ghelton, Hees ae 
( L E A R A H E A y) and the public should be made to long range. First Officer J. S. Walbridee Donald ‘G., Wheaten’ 
understand—that the hours which | Gilster, father of two strapping Harold H.; Whittemore, Fred W.; 
Head peutere has been interme that on at least one of our|a pilot puts in flying are not, by | Youngsters, studies law in his ae ge a alls 
argest and busiest airports, the “in use” runway is being quite fre- > means y spare time. aiting List 
quently crossed by construction trucks and other cheer ie This | aga in By ty ae = ~ : Brock, Wm. S.; Kiser, Daniel. 
is a menace to air safety. If it continues, a fast moving airplane will | sour hat th a i rying *°| been most closely associated. But, Unemployed 
one day be unable to avoid vehicles crossing runways, and the li femurs: wanes the total. WEFEIS | since I’ve b h i 
eee 4 ys, and the likely : ‘ e been through the copilot ; . 
: , | hours for air line pilots should b Derby, James E.; Downs, Leyé 
result has all the potentialities of a disastrous accident. |: : pilots should De, | and reserve pilot stages, and since Hays, George L.; Keadle, Floyd 
~ Obviously this situation must be remedied. The powers that be | ae both fiying time and| my first piloting time is probably |j “? ™™"™ %- ™ 
ae5 ” j 
should take steps immediately to cause the “in use” runways on all | ter time put in on the job, I can| pretty close to the average for Honorary 


airports, especially those under construction, to be kept clear at all | Only generalize on the basis of my 
times or, in other words, let’s lock the barn before the horses are stolen.| Personal experience, as well as 


—David L. Behneke| that of those with whom I have! (Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 


domestic pilots, I don’t see why it Greene, Dr. Ralph; Rogers, Will. 
* Apprentice Member. 
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—International News Photo 
—A PHOTOGRAPHER THOUGHT 6- 


“LET ME QUTTA BER? (3 = ee © 


WOULD MAKE A GOOD PICTURE POSING UNDER THE GIANT WING OF THIS 
DOUGLAS B-19 BOMBER. BUT ROGER THOUGHT DIFFERENTLY AND MADE 
NO SECRET OF HIS INTENTIONS TO LEAVE THE SCENE AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 
THE HUGE BOMBER IS ONE OF 12 THAT TOOK PART IN RECENT BOMBING 
DEMONSTRATIONS AT BARKSDALE FIELD, LA. THE AIR CORPS BOMBARD- 


IERS DEMONSTRATED THE REMARKABLE ACCURACY OF THE NEW BOMB | the figure 101%. I spend an aver- 
j}age of at least two hours each 
month in hood checks, Link Train- 
er, and qualifying trips, which ; , 
adds up Pp. 103%. Delays are al-| Me: I know that every pilot with | .-nment in a $490,000 CAA grant. 
most incalculable, and I list only 
those which occur when the pilot 
is at the field — perhaps in the 
| cockpit — ready to go, but, for| 
| some reason, is delayed. My aver- 
| age for this over a year oa although it’s not going to make it | 


10544—let’s drop the % (I have | 2"Y merrier for the child, I say | two cities have so much trouble 


SIGHT ON A SMALL TARGET AREA WHICH WAS REDUCED TO SHAMBLES IN 
10 MINUTES. 





Did | Hear Any 
Comments? 


By LOYD C. WALDORF 
Council No. 45, MCA 
Kansas City, Mo. 





“My Locks Saved 
‘Me’’—Sez Hi 


“Think what it might have been 
if I hadn’t had my mop of hair to 
protect me,” declares Harold P. 


Skipper, as he gingerly bends 


How time flies! Yesterday I had down snd parts three hairs 00 


two weeks to write this, and now 
it is due tomorrow. Well, I shall 
dig into my notebook and see 
what I have. 

We have finished our first prov- 
ing runs over the Kansas City-|to his home at New Brunswick in 


near Metuchen, New Jersey. 


our new automatic direction find-|had boarded at La Guardia Field, 


ers to see whether we can find| after completing his Chicago-New | 
our way with them at night with-| York run, when the next thing he | 
out benefit of beacon lights. So,|knew he was in a tilted coach] tpi, 


if the powers that govern will ap-| filled with injured passengers and 
prove, we may soon increase our | broken debris. 

percentage of night flying. The 
DF’s work very well, by the way, 
but we may get lazy. (Did I hear 
comments? ) 

85 Hours Only Empty Name 


hours a month? What a soft job.” | suffered minor injuries. 
The other day I decided to figure 
out how many hours I put in on 
the average, including the “hour 
before departure, etc.” It worked 
out like this: 

Flying time — 85 hours per 
month. 

“Before departure” hrs. — 33 
hours per month. 


seemingly narrow aisles are, 
Skipper Little points out. 


Hi was riding peacefully along | attending meet 


It was not until afterwards that : ; , 
he realized he also had been| Leisure in True Sense Lacking 
knocked out. That night after be-| : der 

How many times have you been| ing examined by a physician, Hi| working hours, it is always proper 
asked: “What? You only work 85| learned for the first time he had | to assume that whatever the figure 
| may be, it can be subtracted from 
a aia a i Ni | the total hours of a month to ar- 

Unless you have ever been in | rive at the amount of time he has 
a coach turned over on its side,| ¢o, jJeisure. With this formula we 
are in the gravy, but it doesn’t 
When you say 

oo a man has leisure, you infer 
“The seats were smashed and| that he is free to sleep, to enjoy 
offered nothing to climb onto to | his family or his friends, to en- 
get to the windows then overhead. | gage in sports or his hobby, or 


you’ll never know how wide those | 


9 | 


85 Hours Do Not 


(Continued from Page 2) 





isn’t a fair basis to work on. 

In the first place the hardest job 
I’ve ever had called for 62 hours 
of flying per month. I got up at 
midnight every other night of my 
life for well over a year. From 
then until 6:30 o’clock the next 
evening I flew six 45-minute hops. 
That sounds easy on paper, but 
actually it means practically 18 
hours of continuous duty every 
other day. The hops were so spac- 
ed that it was impossible to get 
anything resembling a rest be- 
tween them. But the little white 
sheet at the end of the month had 
a black 62 on it, and everybody— 
pilots included—seemed to be will- 
ing to let that little black figure 
tell the whole story of a pilot’s 
working hours. 

United Paid Winter Guarantee 

Not entirely aside from the 
point, I should like to say in pass- 
ing that United, voluntarily and 
with no suggestion from the pilots, 
paid their winter guarantee on this 
job, although the total flying pay 
for a complete month could not 
approach their figure. They also 
gave a full month’s (winter guar- 
antee) flying pay to one pilot on 
the job who was off duty with the 
flu for 22 days of that month. To 
say that they did well to do this is 
a platitude. They should have done 
it. I hope all the lines would do as 
much. 

Actual Working Hours Total 105 

Returning again to the question 
of total hours put in on the job: 
I spend one hour preparing for the 
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“Real Buddies, 
/ ol 
War in the Air by John 3\can t You See! 
Walker is a successor to Fighting ae 


Planes of the \Vorld which Ran-| By C. M. HEFNER 
dom House published last year. | Council No. 19, AA 
In this book will be found not Ft. Worth, Tex. 
only accurate descriptions and il- woe 
lustrations of «!l the new planes Just one month ago it was re- 
on which data have been released ported by this council that we 
and which are ow in production| were to have a midway airport 
by the United States, Great Brit-| between Ft. Worth and Dallas. 
ain, and Germany, but also of| Now at the expiration of another 
those planes which are making air | month the hottest news from that 
history today—the Spitfire, Hurri-| angle reads exactly the same: 
cane, Messerschmitt, ete. It is an namely, we are to have a midway 
up-to-the-minute record of bomb-| airport. 

ers, scouts, transports, fighters, | The entire part of this last 
naval aircraft — all grouped ie scout has been taken up by the 
their respective classifications —| cities of Ft. Worth, Dallas. and 
and constitutes the best inexpen- | 4 rington arguing among eden 
sive book on the subject available | selves over jurisdiction and re- 


today. ss ‘bilities . 
s ties of the three with re- 
The book is illustrated with 60 | SPOnS!” : 

; : aii ; “| gard to the new airport. For a 
a = _ a nore Pecan solid month Dallas and Ft. Worth 
Fighting Planes of the World,  |ave,been snarling st each other 

4 rid H oy he York is | individually — and collectively — 
th — oo begga of New York 8 | tyving to push Arlington out of 

> Seer _|the picture. 


hope that’s right. I had to use all | Held the Ace in the Hole 
of my fingers and toes on that| But Arlington held the ace in 
one. That makes a plus-141, but| the hole and wasn’t timid about 
that’s not all! | playing it. She suddenly announc- 
Forego Many Pleasures to Do Job | ©@d that it seemed impossible for 
Have you ever stopped to real-| Ft. Worth and Dallas to agree on 
ize how much of the world’s en-|@nything, and that she would 
tertainment—how many of even Sponsor the project alone. As pre- 
its simple pleasures—are arrang-| Viously reported, she had already 
ed for the man who has his even-| been granted such privilege from 
ings, week ends, and his holidays |the CAA. And again Dallas and 
free? Not all of them, perhaps | Ft. Worth leaped into action, 
not even half of them, and 1 | locked their arms around each 
would be foolish to make the pre- | other's neck, and said, _ We're real 
mise that there isn’t a great deal buddies, can’t you see? 
of this available to us. But it re-| So we’re really going to have a 
mains a fact, and will have to re-| midway airport. Three days ago 








trip before I take off. I make nine main a fact as long as there is a| they worked out all the final de- 
trips a month, so now the figure is 
94. I spend an average of 50 min- 
inal on the ground between term- 


need for air transportation, that | tails, and when all the cards were 
| we will have to forego a great| dealt some amazing facts leaked 
many of those pleasures. It has to | out. 


inals for each trip, which makes be, and I make no slight objection | Cities Have Trouble Over Gift 


to two hours a month. 





(Hi) Little, United Air Lines | too much trouble finding that key) 


| —so the amount is 105. 


| And now we get into the more 
show a scratched scalp—the out-| intangible, but nevertheless, real 


come of a recent railroad accident | hours to be added to that figure. 
| I’ve said nothing about studying, 


|} makes 105-plus. 


When’ considering a 


| work that way. 


| All shi yas W ing | 
the while I was wondering} any - 
Stops en route—13 hours per | &/| anything else he may care to do 


month. 
Delays, est., 
month. 
Link and 90-day checks — 3/| Little Riding in Only 
hours per month. Wrecked Car 
Qualified flights—3 hours per 


av.,—8 hours per 
wick P of a 40-foot embankment.” 


month. was in the only car in which any- 
Keeping up manuals, etc. — 4! on. had been seriously injured. 
hours per month. Two other cars, in front and to 
— meetings — 2 hours per] ip, rear, were only partially de- 
month. 


railed. 
Total—150 hours per month, or nr 


about 36 hours per week, which 
isn’t so far below the 40-hour 
week of the average worker now- 
adays. Pilots on other lines may 
have other results on the above, 
which, in this case, covers most of 


smashed by the impact. 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) two minor mishaps. 





| when our car was going to com-| 
plete its roll down to the bottom | 


Hi learned afterwards that he | 


The engine of the other 
train involved in the sideswipe|am not at leisure 
came within inches of the seat oc- 
cupied by Little. The window was 


Little has been at the controls 


or any place, it can’t be counted 


done in a hotel as well as at home 





it by nine trips and get 36. ( 


| revising manuals, correcting maps, 
ings — they’re a 
re cessar = 
Des Moines-St. Louis route with|the Pennsylvania Local which he | Tea ag . aaa cee 
|real hours. TI’ll throw in the 
| “etes.,” and the physical exams—- 
there is a figure in hours for all 
, but it varies with individuals, 
|and I couldn’t begin to determine 
| just what would be accurate—so 
Learned He Also Took the Count| I'll just call it “plus,” which 


man’s 


But we have layovers on which 
very few, if any, of those pleas- 
| ures can be included. Mine aver- 
|}age 16 hours, and eight of them 
go for sleep. As I do that at home, 


Another four can be used profit- 
ably in eating, studying, or taking 
care of little tasks that can be 


The remaining four I claim can 
be charged directly to the job. I 

in the true CHIC ‘ 0 Ce ; J , 
sense. I am ready for work, but| ‘struments in an American Airlines Flagship, with Skipper Ralp 
because of the nature of the job Dodson doing the explaining. The occasion was Miss Ching’s depar- 
I’m confined pretty strictly to ture from La Guardia Field for Toronto, Canada, to lead a mass flight 
playing the old Navy game of 
of a plane since 1919, and his en-| standing by to stand-by. So I 
tire flying experience records only 





to it, but I do say it rates us an- 
other plus. And last, but not least, 
is Christmas Day. I'll trade every 
other holiday in the year for that | 


The midway airport has never 
stood to cost either of the three 
towns one red nickel. The bulk of 
expense will be borne by the Gov- 





a child must feel as I do about it. | The gir lines will furnish the rest, 
Many things could be worse —lincluding such items as 1,000 
again I say it’s a must—it’s a part lacres of ground and $200,000 
of the job and we’ve got the job/ ante in the pot for miscellaneous 
to do. But Christmas for a child buildings and operating expenses. 
with an absent father is grim, and, The name will be Midway Airport, 
Arlington, Tex. I’ve never seen 
we are entitled to a double plus | over something that is to be given 
to them. 

Homesick for his chicken farm 


for that one. 

That brings it up to 141-plus, | 
plus, plus, plus! We can’t very| in California, Buster Coln leaves 
| well call our law that, for it has| ~% Worth to be reserve pilot at 
no sex appeal, no box-office attrac-| Burbank. He found that even the 
tion. And, as the horse said to the | chickens can read the ballyhoo of 


hay, “That ain’t money!” And, as | , 
I say to you, “That ain’t 85.” | (Continued on Page 6, Col. 2) 











: —American Aviation Photo 
That’s the proper word to describe Miss Lee Ching, China’s 
most famous aviatrix. Here she is looking over the many 


opening the Canadian campaign for United China Relief. She was im- 
mensely fascinated with the maze of instruments in the Flagship’s 
cockpit and said, “I would like to fly one of these ships.” What’s that, 


take the four hours and multiply | you'd like to teach her? Now, now, after all, remember there is such 





I| a thing as seniority. 
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Extra! Extra! 
It’s Quintuplets; 
All Doing Nicely 


By JOHN H. CATCHINGS 
Council No. 39, AA 
Chicago, IIl. 


CHARLIE HACK BECOMES A 


MOTHER! This thrilling, stupen- 
dous, scalp-tingling news flew 
around Chicago the other day, 


bringing out extras of the daily 
papers. 

Mother and All Five 

Children Doing Well 

Even Gertie McGormet’s re- 
strained paper had an editorial on 
the important role of motherhood. 
As is customary to announce, 
mother and children are doing 
well—all five children in fact, and 
they are the cutest little puppies 
you ever saw. Charlie is buying a 
BB gun and planning some good 
hunting this fall. 

Tom Hill, Fred Bailey, and our 
other bluegill catchers should 
learn the advanced technique em- 
ployed by Ken Case. That boy 
really goes after them. After 
much persuasion he revealed the 
secret of his success, which beats 
the old “spit tobacco juice on em” 
method. Ken lights up one of his 
extra long cigars (%_ inch), 
drops a can of worms overboard, 
and sits back and waits. 

Leaps In Backward 
Pretty soon the water churns, 





By JAMES EVAN FARRIS 
Council No. 18, EAL 
Miami, Fla. 


Second installment of Jim Farris’ 
description of the Inter-American 
Escadrille flight throughout Latin 
| America takes the group to the 
sugar and rum factories in Puerto 
Rico, the bearded trees in Barba- | 
dos, and southward into dense 
jungle. To be continued in the 
| November issue. 


Sponsors 

Aside from being financed by 
the U. S. Government, we had sev- | 
eral sponsors, among them being 
Bendix, who loaned us the latest 


be one large lake. 





indicating the worms are round- 


Ken goes into action. Clamping | 
his cigar firmly between his teeth, | 
he stands up in the boat, lets out | 
a bloodeurdling yell, and leaps in 
backward among the unsuspecting | 
fish. It is important to go in back- | 


ward as this puts the fish com-| 


pletely off guard, causing them to 
think it accidental. Once Ken is 
in the water, the rest is simple. 
Keeping a cool head, he grabs 
fish left and right and tosses them 
into the boat. It is recommended 
that a large boat be used as the 
haul is terrific. j 

Thirty-four bids were put up 
this month, with Chicago losing 
Charlie Allen to Boston, Ed Evans 
to New York, and gaining Bill 
Talbot from New York. 





Recommends 


(Continued from Page 1) 





previously recommended by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Heading the list of recommen- 
dations was: 

1. Immediate 
adequate clear vision devices for 
aircraft windshields. Air Line 
Pilots Association has long stress- 
ed the importance of doing some- 
thing definite and uniform about 
the windshield bugaboo. As far 
back as 1936 the problem of re- 
moving ice and other precipitation 
from air liner windshields was ex- 
tensively discussed by President 
Behncke before the Copeland Sen- 
atorial Air Safety Hearings. ALPA 
has recommended that the CAA 
designate one of its technical staff 
to correlate all the efforts that 
have been made by various car- 
riers, agencies, and individuals for 
the purpose of arriving at the best 
method now available to remove 
ice and other precipitation from 
air liner windshields. 


The Committee also recom- 
mended: 
2. A thorough study of the 


present system of weather obser- 
vation and forecasting. 

3. The adoption of minimum 
uniform lighting systems for all 
airports certified for use by air 
carriers. 

4. A substantial increase in the 
number of CAA airport and air 
carrier inspections by qualified in- 


spectors. 
5. The certifications of airport 
control tower communications | 


equipment by the CAA. 

6. In the interest of unified and 
co-ordinated air traffic control not 
less than one person on every 
shift in airport control towers 
should be employed. by the air 
traffic control division of the 
CAA. 


| Pratt & Whitney 


| with spare parts for the engine, 


development of | 
| Shortly 


gency cache of gasoline.” 


| Nelson Rockefeller at the Carlton 


| Since there was already an Inter- 





A stop was made at Lake Amapa. 
Farris said, “We circled about nearly an hour. My latest hydrographic 
chart, from which I picked Lake Amapa as an alternate, showed it to 











A reception 
was held there that evening by 


Winged Couriers of Good Will \CAA to Control 19 


| Washington, D. C. 


Ports in January 


(Continued from Page 1) 








Hotel and attended by interested | Ville, Fla.; Las Vegas, Nev.; Long 


Government officials and Latin | 
American diplomats. 

The flight officially left. Wash- 
ington on the morning of March 5 
for Miami, where we stayed over- 
night. The next day I ferried the 
General and his party to Havana. 


American Escadrille “Wing” at 
Havana, our arrival had been 
much heralded, and we were met 
by the local flying clubs. The 
Cuban air force flew out to greet 
us, and on the ground a military 


In describing the trip, Pilot 


| Beach, Calif.; Los Angeles (Mines 


Field), Calif.; Louisville, Ky.; Man- 
chester, N. H.; Meridian, Miss.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
La.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Pen- 
dleton, Ore.; Tucson, Ariz.; and 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

In the third and final group, to 
be taken over in April, are East 
Baton Rouge, La.; Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; Fresno, Calif.; Houlton, Me.; 
Lake Charles, Ia.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; Midland, Tex.; Presque Isle, 
Me.; Salinas, Calif.; Tallahassee, 





Fla.; Tulsa, Okla.; and Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 


SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 

TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 

ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUG- 

UST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of THE AIR LINE PILOT, published 
_— at Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 
1941. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared David L. 
Behncke, who, having been duly 
sworn acording to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Editor of THE 
AIR LINE PILOT, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 





The area shown as this lake proved to be three | 
we. and a small puddle by comparison later proved to be Lake 
ine u lenty of fish, and then| Amapa, on the shore of which the Brazilian Government had an emer- 

Sige es a The plane is being refueled by a bucket 
brigade from barrels in native boats. Lake Amapa is a seldom visited 


jungle body of water located in Northern Brazil. According to Farris, | 


thing out in automatic direction | 
finding equipment, which is really | 
a valuable and useful instrument. 
furnished us 


;such as cylinders, pistons, ete. 
| One of the active organizers of | 
| the flight was John Montgomery, | 
| President of the Tri-American | 
Aviation Corp. An old doctor 
who had spent 30 years in the 
Brazilian jungles rigged us out 
with a complete medicine chest. 
He also gave Alfredo and me 
some instruction in hypodermic 
injection for this and for that, | 
which we of course immediately | 
forgot, it being too much for our 
cranial capacity. The Jardur Im- 
port Company of New York fur- | 
nished each of us with a water- 
proof, shockproof, stainless steel, 
chronographed aviation watch. A | 
baggage company furnished us | 
each with two pieces of Amelia | 
Earhart airplane luggage. 

The Departure 

before leaving New 
York, General Frank McCoy, who | 
is head of the Foreign Policy As- | 
sociation in New York City, gave | 
a reception for the members of | 
the Inter-American  Escadrille | 
flight. We left New York on a 
cold morning, March 4, with| 
Franklin Field and Lawrence 
Rockefeller as passengers, for | 


oe 


£§ 


a . 


kittens, especially .when there was 





| officer 
| War and pointed out to us places | 





Pilot Farris flew on down by Devil’s Island, the famous Fren 
|center of incarceration off the coast of Guiana, a French possession 
in South America, and landed to refuel on the river at Cayenne. Just 
ahead were 600 miles of uninhabited jungles and the Amazon River 
region. Some trouble was experienced getting off, but finally all ob- | 
stacles were surmounted and the craft was on its way. A grand and | dential palace with an orchestra 
glorious feeling as long as the motors continued to imitate milk-fed | and all the trimmings. 


| most of these places are noted for their fine selection of assorted croco- | 
| diles and snakes. Nice places, huh? 


reception was given for General | 
McCoy. Leaving the mission at 
Havana I returned to Miami the 
following day, where Eastern Air | 
Lines did some last minute check- | 
ing on the Grumman, fitting it out 
with instruments, etc., and then 
returned to Havana. 
Through the West Indies 

After our work was officially 
completed in Havana, we started 
toward our next official stop, 
which Was Port au Prince, Haiti. 
Inasmuch as the fuel range of the 
Grumman was limited, we neces- | 
sarily had to make numerous stops | 
for fuel. Our first stop was Ca-} 
maguay, Cuba, in the center of | 
the Island, and then we proceeded | 
to Antilla, where bad weather 
held us overnight. The next day | 
we flew southward to Santiago, 
Cuba, and refueled there. Gen- 
eral McCoy looked over old battle | 
fields where he fought as a young 
in the Spanish American 


| 


where he had been wounded. | 
From there it was an uneventful | 
flight to Port au Prince, Haiti, | 
which is a republic composed al-| 
most entirely of French-speaking | 
Negroes. 

A few days in Haiti completed | 
our work, and we continued on to | 
the eastern half of the same Is-| 
land, which is the Dominican Re- | 
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no place to land. L. to r.: Mr. 


Howe, Gen. McCoy, PAA official, and Alfredo del Los Rios. 
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public, where Spanish is spoken. 
The capital is Ciudad Trujillo 
(formerly Santo Domingo), the 
acclaimed burial place of Christo- 
pher Columbus. The president of 
the Dominican Republic gave the 
flight a gala reception in the presi- 








(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


Findings of TWA 
Big-Hole Expert 
Creates Furore 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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his meteorological discovery of 30 
holes near the Meteor Crater in 
Arizona caused much excitement 
in the scientific camp of Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 
Professors Impressed 
With Findings 

While winging his ship along 
TWA’s Grand Canyon route, 
Dutch happened to glance over 
the side at the desert below and 
caught sight of these large holes. 
(Dutch has for some time been 
known as the big-hole expert of 
TWA.) He photographed them on 
his next trip over the same area 
and then consulted Dr. Frederick 
C. Leonard, foremost meteorite 
authority and Professor of Astron- 
omy at U.C.L.A. Dr. Leonard ad- 
mitted there was a possibility of 
this being part of the Meteor 
Crater that crashed just west of 


Winslow, Ariz., thousands of 
years ago. Dr. Robert W. Webb 
of U.C.L.A. also was consulted 


and agreed that it might be an 
important discovery. 

Pictures of the Holloway Crat- 
ers, as they have since been nam- 
ed, were presented to Dr. H. H. 
Nininger, President of the Society 
for Research on Meteorites and 
foremost international meteorite 
authority. However, further in- 
vestigation revealed that the mys- 
tery of the missing holes caused 
by the meteorites in the famous 
Meteor Crater’s tail still remained 
unsolved. 

Feet Lost Arch; 
Waistline Unchanged 

Notice to Doc Miller: Eddie 
Bellande has been tinkering with 
his metabolism again — only this 
time Eddie was caught flatfooted. 
Previously his avoirdupois had 
been under the shrinking condi- 
tions as prescribed by Harper’s 
Bazaar. It seems as though Eddie 
threw $2,500 worth of gun over 
his shoulder, parked his carcass in 
a $200 car, and went dove hunt- 
ing during one of his long lay- 
overs in Albuquerque. The car 
became so enraged at Eddie over 
his partiality to his gun that it re- 
fused to run. The result was that 
Eddie had to walk for seven and 
one-half miles to telephone some 
of the local boys to come and get 
him. Upon arriving at the Hilton 
Hotel, Eddie was alarmed to find 
that it was his feet that had lost 
their arch and not his waistline. 
Navigation Is Tough 

Three Burbank copilots in as 
many months have chartered their 
courses in Las Vegas, Nev., upon 
that rough and stormy sea of mat- 
rimony. Warren Peterson was the 
first to find himself in these trou- 
bled waters, but reports that all 
is well. In fact, he contends that 
he might be slightly becalmed 
after that nerve-wracking voyage 
into the northern latitudes. 

Seymour Kail, in attempting to 
run a landfall, found himself 
working on a Sumner Line, which 
nearly threw him in the horse lat- 
itude. Seymour saved the day 
when he got a peep at the sun as 
it tore along its ecliptic towards 
the constellation of Bowen. 
Confines Navigation to 
Middle Latitude 

Jack Romeis was caught short 
out where the trade winds blow, 
and has at last consented to con- 
fine his navigation of these trou- 
bled waters to the middle latitude. 

It is earnestly hoped that the 
future navigation problems of 
these three copilots will be “little 
ones,” and that they keep the 
rocks and shoals well on their 
bow. 

The following appeared in 
American Aviation for October, 
and I believe it is as good an ex- 
planation of some of the things 
that we are being put in the dark 
about as I have seen. 

On Inconsistencies 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Sept. 16, 1941. 
Dear Sirs: 

I am an air line pilot with well 

over a million miles to my credit 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 
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1 October 1941 THE AIR LINE PILOT Five 
A Puzzling Issues ALTITUDE AND THE AIRMAN 
| e d Ping og installa at «beige “Altitude and a 

written by Dr. Ross A. McFar : @ abstracted t b 

| Are Examine Ralph Greene. Succeeding installments will appear in foactag issues. 

Diminished Oxygen : : ; i 

|___ (Continued from Page 4) | Causes Changes Pog ie He 

— |in scheduled air transportation. I 3. As soon as one leaves the| 10,000 to 12,000 feet. 

30 | have been continuously employed | round in an airplane, changes be-| Upper Limit of 12,000 Feet 

- | for over ten years by one of the|in to take place in the organism) pO the point of view of pre- 

= | leading air lines of the country.|due to the diminished supply of | venting any discomfort in the av- 

a | To date I have a clean record of | °xygen. There is little evidence, |. oo. unacclimatized passenger 

3. RADIO AND LIGHTING=SAFE LANDING |no crashes and no passengers in- | however, that a slight reduction in |} nd t it ld b - ned 4 

(Editor’s Note: David S. Little of American Airlines completes | jured. oxygen pressure, giving rise to|“\©P®*ore, 1} wou oe ane 
the picture of the development of instrument landing systems in this | ‘ oe various compensatory mechanisms | _— ~ to stay ROOTS Sy 
ng concluding of two installments. The author points out present needs | American Aviation has always| such as an initial increase in cir-|%® 19900 feet altitude, with an 
we and inadequacies of which he has become acutely aware during his | seemed to pride themselves on be-| eyjation, in hemoglobin, or in pul- | UPPer limit of 12,000 feet in the 
me careful study of the problem.) | ing alert to every phase of the fly- monary ventilation, is ‘necessarily cases of emergency. In spite of 
nd Recently ALPA’s Air Traffic Control and Airways Aids Advisory | ing situation in this country and | harmful to the organism. On the | — fact = a cae 2 oe 
2s, Committee made extensive recommendations, accompanied by charts | has always taken an attitude of contrary, it is well-known that | *UUY., 2¢¢ amatios and may not 
en and other descriptive data, to the CAA and the Congressional Air | favoring any endeavor in the in- frequent exercise of one’s akg | See very great impairment at 
¢ Safety Investigating Committees urging the exploration and adoption | terests of public safety and serv-|tiye mechanisms may be benefi-| 12,900 to 12,000 feet, oxygen in- 
nin of greatly extended approach lighting systems for all of the country’s | ice. For these reasons I was some- dial. The seait important question | halation is recommended. This is 

“i leading airports. what surprised in reading your thenefore, ie eet whese the very | °sPecially advised during prolong- 

= Higher Frequencies More Easily Handled Sept. 15 issue to see two items of | first effects of altitude are mani- ed flights so as to Maen & wee 

ite The present CAA system utilizing frequencies between 92 and 112 | News so entirely inconsistent with | fasted, but where the alterations = =~ woman Bo say meee 

n- megacycles appears to be extremely critical of location and initial ad-| each other that it seems odd that may be accentuated enough to im- py pri oe igu , headaches, 

d- justments, due to the reflection characteristics of these frequencies and | the very inconsistency escaped pair one’s mental functions or|°" SMtomle fying stress. 

of the propagation required by the system. Application to existing air-| your editorial notice. On page 4, bring about symptoms of un- 

; ports and particularly to desired runways creates many difficult tech-| under the heading, “PILOTS FOR pleasantness, such as headaches 

sé nical problems. As radio research has for some time indicated that THE BIG SHIPS ARE IN DE-| vertigo dmeitnnliinn FR pe: aan —Pan a 

of frequencies from 750 to 3,000 megacycles or higher are more easily| ywanp.” the possibility of draw-| fat; g0, h sei Pp ’ | agr 

ot handled from the application viewpoint and also are much more adapt- ing Scan the air line personnel atigue or = austion. ; 

bb able to mobility, further development of instrument landing systems Cur venkat Guuie: eutthenh: +0. In the series of studies report- (Continued from Page 1) 

ed will obviously be largely into the still higher radio frequencies. And Bir gy coe tage ed above on large groups of un- om Page 

an therein lies much possibility and perhaps another story. aa . sh oA ugges ie ps > a acclimatized subjects, correspond- results are well worth the effort. 

Meanwhile we have economic demands to appease today, and radio rd on 7 phn thi gg! val ing to an average cross section of | Wiis Scene Stebes 

at- enterprise may find able assistance to some satisfaction of this demand | Pe gia 2 aw US| the flying public, the effects of the | Draftin Ditcule 

m- in its frequent ally—lighting. ; Saores brie, reduced oxygen pressure appear | Pantaed%s agreement was espe- 

H. 300-Foot Margin Wanted The 85-hour limit was adopted,|to be significant between 10,000 cially difficult to draft because of 

ty It is to be expected that the pilots of today’s aircraft have an in- | not because it seemed to allow a/|and 12,000 feet. For example, the | the AP ee of its operation which 

nd herent fear of getting much closer to any solid object on instruments | nice period of time for personal | average impairment in the most} ;. entirely in foreign countries 
ite than some 300 feet. They have had that fear drilled into them by| pleasure and amusement but be-| sensitive and reliable psychologi- setts he: aetuastten, af ina. Sa ’ 

n- years of bad weather operations involving instrument flight employing | cause it had become evident to|cal tests approximated 6 to 10 vag eccg _ n e Cristo- 

730 “letting down” procedures requiring only an aural, low frequency | i» Jine pilots that everything over| per cent at 12,000 feet whether | al base in the Canal Zone. 

ed radio range, an altimeter and a clock, over and above those mstru- | that took away some of the “keen|the oxygen pressure was reduced | The Company was represented 

. ments required for normal instrument flight. They have either estab- | has” aff alemalids ceunditind aneen| utihin is tak ac 4 tae, al at the contract meetings at differ- 

a lished ground contact from some 300 or more feet above ground or | “°8° pay tain the highest de-|ther in a chamber at sea level or | °@* times by Harold J. Roig, Presi- 

a have gone on to alternate airports where better weather existed. | sary to maintain the highest de-|ther in a chamber at sea level or} aint. Douglas Campbell, Vice- 
os : 2 -» |gree of professional efficiency. | in flight at high altitude. The phy- | i 4 : 

Modern transport aircraft cannot safely be maneuvered rapidly |The 85-hour limit h Siew t6ldiskenions elie ta aa President; Harold R. Harris, Vice- 

while close to the ground during contact flight, and of course instru-| 7"¢ S9-nour limit has notaing to | Slological ettects, sie blood 1 _° | President; George L. Rihl, Direc- 

ment or partial instrument flight just further limits the safety of man-| 40 with Patriotism, it is concern-| pulse rate and sy stolic ood pres- ‘tor of Pan American Airways; 

lie euverability that is practicable. Consequently, when these aircraft ven- | ed with the safety of the passen-|sure, were also significantly dif- | Edward T. Paxton, formerly of 

ith ture below 300 feet above ground the pilots thereof wish to be sure of | gers who entrust their lives to our| ferent from the control data at |the Air Transport Association and 

Ais a safe landing straight ahead. Failure of radio equipment cannot be | hands and with the safety record | 12,000 feet. The frequency of | now an official with Pan American 
d countenanced. It would therefore appear desirable to more fully con-| of our domestic air lines. | Aiewenn: 3. @ McG f 1 

we sider the importance of approach lighting to that last 300 feet of de- dion Sindee! Mieseitic Aiea sin gl ial ae ys; J. D. McGregor, formerly 

ad scent. It will take lengthy practice and absolute reliability of all ap-| On page 10, under the heading bee = mae 2 RNS Si A Vice-President and General Man- 

di- paratus involved before these same pilots will venture below that 300|“SPEAKING OFF THE REC-| British Ministry of Aircraft Pro-| ager of Panagra and now retired. 

r’s or more feet to that ultimate of runway contact on radio and instru-| ORD,” the activities of the Air| duction as a passenger and in con-| The pilots’ representatives were 

lie ments alone. The aforementioned service testing of the CAA system|Line Accident Investigating Com-| versation with him I inquired as |John G. Miller, E. W. Gray, 
er is bound to bring out failures of apparatus and ambiguities not now| mittee in the House are discussed.| to the records of British air line| Charles H. Lesesne, Panagra 

in foreseen with resultant delays to the obtaining of full pilot confidence.|{ assume that you are bright| pilots who had entered the fight- pilots; David L. Behncke and 
it- Desire Satisfactory Approach Lighting | enough to know that no amount| ing forces of their country. I was|Capt. Marshall A. Glazebrook, 

ly- Some of those air line pilots who have had some insight into the | of legislation will ever end acci-| assured that almost without ex-| now on active duty with the U. S. 
ar possible technique of future operations have expressed a desire for| dents in the air. Proper regula-| ception, none of the British air| Air Corps at Chanute Field at 
er approach lighting of a satisfactory type—and plenty of it—for at least | tion, coupled with proper policing | line pilots had entered the service Rantoul, III. 

"e- the training or transitional period. Their opinion, based Jargely upon | (something unheard of at the| and that as a matter of fact the| October Is Crowded Month 
at personal attempts to employ that radio apparatus now available, is only present time), will eventually | British air lines employ more men, Qetober proved te be a haw 
nd open. eats ; : , | bring our air accident rate to a|now than they did at the opening| month for the entire Organiza- 
ne By approach lighting is meant properly designed light units lo-| minimum, providing that included | of hostilities. WHY DON’T WE} tion. President Behncke’s time 
sai cated between inner radio marker and along the instrument landing | in such regulations are provisions|GET NEXT TO OURSELVES|was divided between business 
ae runway. In this system a rather recently developed light was employed, | for th : pane Be hecki AND QUIT GOING OFF HALF- 1 h 
the Bartow Controlled Approach Light. The Bartow Light is a specially | *0T ‘ne Proper training, Checking, COCKED? | ave and work at headquarters. 
nd designed light somewhat resembling the familiar airways course light, | and maintenance of physical con- , | On October 21 he met with Pan 
ost but which has a lens and lamp system so designed as to provide an ex-| dition. Experience, skill, and a| LET’S QUIT BEING SO) American pilots at the La Guardia 

tremely sharp, light cutoff and control of illumination. A set of these | high degree of proficiency in the| BLINDLY STUPID AND SAVE | airport seaplane base. The turnout 
lights, including left and right units installed along the left and right latest technique when coupled] SOMETHING TO BUILD ON| was large, and many Association 
as sides respectively of the approach path and runway, are so adjusted| with physical fitness rarely pro-| AFTER THIS WAR IS OVER. | matters were discussed, the prin- 
as and controlled as to concentrate their illumination along the glide path. | quce accidents. | cipal of which was the making of 
am The sharp cutoff of beam plus voltage control permits establishment of | To rush the promotion of un- Respectfully Yours, on employment sqveument enven- 

“a an optimum of light along the landing path. seasoned copilots would precipi- ah. _| ing Pan American pilots. With the 
he Neon Lighting Inadequate .,,.._| tate an epidemic of crashes such| By W. L. Noftsinger, Council | exception of the National Airlines 
one For several years it has been common to install neon bar lighting | as we have not seen in years. No. 4, TWA, Burbank, Calif. contract, which it is hoped will be 

ll on the approach path from the end of a runway toward the radio-range completed during November, Pan 
“ whose leg lies over the runway and which is used for an instrument let- American Airways is the ; only 
lat down. This approach lighting comprises 20 neon bar lights located 150 eae “gills Sah oatiaat 
ed feet apart and extending some 3,000 feet out from the end of No. 3 h i i a d 
ge runway. Flush runway lighting is employed at this field. oon 0m vith Fed val Offi 1 

Under the extremely poor visibility condition such lighting may uM ee ke’ Oct b ‘ti ° 

to only supply a glow of light from a distance, generally considered in- _ mr. Denncke 8s Wcvover Minerary 
elf sufficient to permit a pilot to line up with the runway and make & safe included Washington, where many 
ich straight-in approach landing. The lights themselves are generally seen current problems were discussed 
at- too late to be of much assistance, and a pull-out is necessary. When with Federal officials. 
lay directly alongside or over such lighting, the pilot’s eyes are shuttered Several hearings throughout the 

as down to their direct illumination and are consequently insensitive to country requiring attention have 
via the much lower powered runway lights being rapidly approached. also been in progress. According 

Where extremely sharp cutoff lighting with controlled illumination to current indications, the direc- 
is employed, an entirely different situation exists. The pilot in first torate of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
picking up the lights sees one or more point sources of light. As he ciation will decide to dispense 
approaches nearer until seeing a number of each string, each light with the 1941 convention. 

ort thereof appears to him as of equal intensity with each other. As he The Gentral Bascuties Gennill 
Ww, approaches closely alongside and above the first units their sharp cut- held t Proertge t ~ 
n- off lens make them appear in still the same relative light value — no e wo mee ~~ a ee 
u- brighter than the more distant ones ahead. Depth perception is more weeks to dispose of a number of 
de. nearly normal and a straight-in letdown to a runway becomes a safe weighty questions. At the last ses- 
the process. sion of the CEC, the matter of 

of Pilot Reaction Favorable appearing before the Nichols’ Air 
tle If such controlled lighting as has been demonstrated at Indian- Safety Committee of the House 
the apolis can be obtained with each of the 20 instrument landing systems was talked about rather exten- 
air to be installed for service testing, the pilot reaction to the system as a sively. 

whole should certainly be more satisfactory than it may be if only A letter was read from Irving 

7 neon bars or other types of conventional lighting are employed. G. McCann, counsel, informing 
ie is wane has pai sete by — _ a » ee ee —Aeme Photo| ALPA that the yor yd Commnieine 

ce ighting under adverse weather conditions, that if such lighting alone i fully over New York City is a, would probably call the pilot rep- 
ad were added to present-day radio range letdown legs the proposed glide PLASTIC PLYWOOD — a So plane of molded pF resentatives during the last of No- 
+m path could be omitted and much progress still made in improving land-| piywood built during the past few months by the newly formed Langley | vember or the first of December to 
ark ings under poor visibilities. = ' Se ye Corporation in a factory at the former Clipper base at Port| give their version of what should 

The wide variance of opinions relative to approach lighting indi- Washington, L.I. At the controls is Martin Jensen, veteran endurance | he done to enhance air safety. 

; cates a need for more intensive and co-ordinated study of this subject. flier, who blue-printed the revolutionary plane. Because the materials used The Central Executive Council 
01S CAA has demonstrated a definite improvement in their Bartow lights | in the construction of the craft are found in almost unlimited quantities, it| 4: octed that a committee of re 
41. at Indianapolis. is believed that it may prove to be the solution to many of the bottle- momen e pilots collaberase whh 

Radio alone has not provided an ptabl of landing air-| necks of plane production. The plastic plywood, besides being relatively Headquarters to make the Asso- 
yell craft by instruments, and much time has been expended in that effort. | cheap, is also stronger for its weight than aluminum. The plane, refined ‘ati = bef th 
dit If we were to provide sufficient and the proper type of lighting as a|in streamlined effects, is 2014 feet long, has a wingspread of 35 feet,| lations appearance Deiore the 
—~ companion to that radio assistance now available, perhaps radio plus | and weighs 2,300 pounds. It has a cruising speed of 125 miles an hour and Nichols’ Committee as broad and 
) lights may mean safe landings. 





a landing speed of 48 miles an hour. 


| effective as possible. 
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FIGHTERS 


Mi AE Bet Hogs 


THE SITUATION IN THE PACIFIC HAS CENTERED AT- 





= | 
| 
| 
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TENTION ON THE AMERICAN AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY’S | 


PRODUCTION OF WARPLANES TO ARM THE U. S. Navy, GREAT BRITAIN, | 


AND THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES AGAINST POSSIBLE AGGRESSION IN 
THAT AREA. 


THESE PHOTOGRAPHS, FROM THE AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER | 


OF COMMERCE AVIATION NEWS COMMITTEE, SHOW ONE PHASE OF THAT | 


PRODUCTION EFFORT — THE BUILDING OF DIVE BOMBERS AND SHIPBOARD 
FIGHTERS BY BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORP. THE UPPER PHOTOGRAPHS 
SHOW TWO VIEWS OF THE SB2A-1, THE U. S. NAvy’s NEWEST HIGH- 


SPEED, LONG-RANGE DIVE BOMBER, WHICH CARRIES A 1000-POUND BOMB 
ENTIRELY ENCLOSED WITHIN ITS FUSELAGE AND HAS A POWER-OPERATED 


GUN TURRET. 


AN EXPORT VERSION, 


CALLED THE BREWSTER BERMUDA, 


WILL BE BUILT FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. 


THE LOWER PHOTOGRAPH IS OF A 


FIGHTERS DELIVERED TO THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. 


SQUADRON OF BREWSTER BUFFALO 








Boston Speaks! 
-Plenty to Say 


By JEFFERIS STETSON 
Council No. 6, AA 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston speaks! We may have 
not been represented in the local 
ALPA News for the last few 
months, but this potential hotbed 
of news and rumor refuses to re- 
main silent. 

The Army maneuvers in New 
England have caused plenty of 
under-the-breath muttering when 
the tower instructs us to be pre- 
pared to pass up the field on our 
final approach because of three 
P-40’s awaiting instructions on 
the runway. Sometimes I wonder 
how much difference 60 seconds 
means to an interception problem 
between a 250 m.p.h. pursuit and 
a wallowing 150 m.p.h. B-18-A. 
Well, most of us have been serv- 
ice pilots anyway and probably 
used to burn at the disrespect of 
some tower operators. Imagine 
making us circle the field to give 
priority to an air line ship—We, 
Power Birds of War — at least 
that was what they told us at Ran- 
dolph Field. 

Classic Story for Annals of 
Smart Repartee 

However, here is one for the 
annals of smart repartee and ap- | 
propriate comebacks. 

The First Vice-President of Bos- 
ton’s Bald Eagle Squadron called | 
in the range of Providence one 
evening about dusk. Receiving in- 
structions to follow a formation 
of P-40’s and then to land, he 
picked up the last of several pur- 
suits and landed. Everything was 
apparently normal. Next morning 
the Chief Pilot, N. Y., called long- 
distance to request a suitable ex- 
planation as the result of a letter 
from an irate C. O. from Provi- 
dence who seemingly was puzzled 
for some long hours when a DC-3 
landed where a P-40 should have 
been. 

It Just Couldn’t Be 

There was nothing in War De- 

partment regulations to cover this 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 
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| bunkhouse in an 


It's Ballyhoo 


(Continued from Page 3) 





Southern California and lay bet- 
ter eggs in the Golden State. 
Wants to Reduce 

M. M. Kay, a 
Bowen Airlines vintage, 
back home to Texas after six 
years in Tennessee. His only ex- 
planation: “I was getting too fat 
on that run. I wanted to get on 
the Ft. Worth-Nashville run and 
reduce.” 

The surprise move of the year 
came from W. A. McDonald, the 
perennial fisherman and hunter of 
Memphis who traded the chirp of 
the birds of Tennessee for the 
choip of the boids in New York. 
But this quiet fellow has always 
been full of surprises. He once 
built a boat that wouldn’t float— 


and did you know he owns a la-| 


dies’ hat shop in Jackson, Tenn? 

Listening with eager ears for 
news of new equipment for the 
air lines are J. O. Tipton, Glenn 
Golden, R. F. Selcer, and S. E. 
Stoner, the next four copilots 
who are scheduled to be checked 
out in Ft. Worth. 
Welcomes Visitors 

For some time Sherman L. Wil- 
lard has succeeded in hiding the 
information that he has a new 
effort to con- 
vince the casual visitor that his 
place was full. But it’s all a gag, 
and this information is passed 
along to be used as anyone sees 


| fit, even though he will insist that 


it was built for out-of-town 
guests. The place is cleverly de- 
signed, can house five sleepers, 


and is modestly decorated with the | 
initials “S. L.” in each square foot | 
sereened-in | 
porch with a built-in barbecue pit, | 
which can be used if you bring | 


of space. It has a 


your own food. 

For several winters there have 
been concentrated efforts to or- 
ganize an AA bowling team in Ft. 
Worth. In a generous effort to 
maintain good morale, Jimmy 
Flynn, the new boss at Ft. Worth, 
has pledged Company sponsor- 
ship of the venture. (He’ll pay 
the check, y’kno’whadda mean?) 
“Well, that’s different. Why didn’t 
you tell me it would be like this. 
I never knew how much I really 
liked bowling until now.” 


(Editor’s Note: The remainder 
|of the preliminary report submit- 
ted to Congress by the Select Com- 
| mittee of the House of Represen- 
|tatives to Investigate Air Acci- 
| dents is carried in this second and 
| final installment.) 

| 
} 


Very few people have even 
the slightest appreciation of the 
confusion that now exists in air 
traffic. There are 83,000 certified 
pilots in the United States. There 
are 22,700 privately owned and 
operated planes. 


by the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
file flight plans with the 


engaged in contact flying, and 
many of them are not even 
equipped with one-way radios. Un- 
der certain circumstances, these 
| planes are extremely dangerous to 


| |commercial aircraft when they in- 


advertently, or sometimes 
tionally, pre-empt the airspace or 
paths of flight designated to com- 


nautics Board. Court actions are 
now pending against some avia- 
tors who have persisted in this 
practice. 





danger to the air traffic problem 
| are thousands of military and na- 
val planes daily engaged in all 


manner of training, including dive | 
bombing and gunnery practice. In | 


addition, there is multiple evi- 


dence of the lack of consideration | 
for commercial aviation in the es- | 
tablishment by the Army and the | 
Navy of antiaircraft and gun em-| 


placements, which fire projectiles 


;}up, into, and through designated 


airways used by commercial air 


| lines. Then there are thousands of 


planes being manufactured in 
every section of the United States, 
which must first be flight tested 
and then ferried to Canada and 
elsewhere for delivery. These 
planes are being flown across the 
United States in ever-increasing 
numbers. They must land from 


| time to time at our municipal air- 


pilot of the} 
moves | 


ports. It follows that in the inter- 


| est of safety the whole field of air 
| navigation 


requires the closest 
scrutiny for the purpose of de- 
veloping a thoroughly comprehen- 


| sive pattern of air conduct. 
| Fatal and Serious Accidents in 


Air Carrier Operations 
In 1940 and 1941 





These planes are not required | 


Civil | 
Aeronautics Administration when | 


inten- | 


mercial carriers of the Civil Aero- | 


Adding further confusion and 
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| Fla., Pan American Airways. 

| January 4, 1941, Birmingham, 

Ala., Delta Air Corporation. 
January 5, 1941, near Newhall, 

Calif., United Air Lines. 


February 7, 1941, Bellefonte, 
| Pa., All American, Inc. 
| February 9, 1941, Duluth, 


Minn., Northwest Airlines. 
February 26, 1941, Kansas City, 
Mo., Transcontinental & Western 
Air. 
March 10, 1941, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, American Airlines. 
| April 3, 1941, Vero Beach, Fila., 
| Eastern Air Lines. 
April 26, 1941, Charleston, W. 
| Va., Pennsylvania-Central. 
| April 28, 1941, El Paso, Tex., 
| Continental Air Lines. 
| June 1, 1941, Wichita, Kans., 
| Transcontinental & Western Air 
}and Braniff (collision on the 
| ground). 
| June 3, 1941, Joliet, Ill., Chi- 





|cago and Southern. 
| June 5, 1941, Tampa, Fla., Eas- 
jtern Air Lines. 


| June 11, 1941, Sioux City, 
|Iowa, Mid-Continent Airlines. 
| June 21, 1941, Fort Worth, 


Tex., American Airlines. 

The above accidents are some- 
times called miracle accidents. 
| Your committee believes that the 
investigation of nonfatal accidents 
is often more productive than an 
investigation of more serious 
crashes causing fatalities. This is 
particularly true where no mem- 
ber of the crew survives to tell at 
least some part of the story. 

In other than air carrier flying, 
| there were 55 collisions with util- 
|ity wires in 1940 compared with 

53 for the preceding year; 2 of 
these accidents resulted in fatali- 
ties and 1 of them in serious in- 
| jury; 5 of the airplanes were com- 
| pletely demolished and 39 receiv- 
ed major damage. This is only 
one illustration, of the many re- 
ceived in evidence by the commit- 
|tee, which indicates the necessity 
|of zoning laws requiring the re- 
| moval of existing hazards and for- 
| bidding the building of new ob- 
| structions around airports. 
| Fatal Accidents in the Army Air 


| Corps for 1940 and 1941 

| Indicative of the increased mili- 

tary activities of our country, the 
committee is advised by the War 

| Department that during the fiscal 


|year of 1939-40 there were 41 








on February 26, 1941, at Atlanta, 
Ga. 

8. Eastern Air Lines accident 
on April 3, 1941, at Vero Beach, 
Fla. 

4. Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
accident at Charleston, W. Va., 
April 17, 1941. 

5. Transcontinental & Western 
Air accident at St. Louis, Mo., 
January 23, 1941. 

6. American Airlines accident 
at St. Louis, Mo., on December 
11, 1940. 

7. United Air Lines accident, 
Chicago, Ill., December 4, 1940. 

8. Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines accident on June 3, 1941, 
at Joliet, Ill. 

9. United Air Lines accident 
near Centerville, Utah, November 
4, 1940. 

10. Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air and Braniff collision on 
the ground at Wichita, Kans., 
June 1, 1941. 

11. Eastern Air Lines accident 
at Tampa, Fla., June 5, 1941. 

12. Mid-Continent Airlines ac- 
cident at Sioux City, Iowa, June 
th, F041. 

13. American Airlines accident 
near Fort Worth, Tex., June 21, 
1941. 

Your committee will in due 
course make specific findings as to 
the cause or causes of these acci- 
dents. 

Analysis of the Causes 
of Air Accidents 

Generally speaking, adverse 
weather is a major contributing 
factor in the more disastrous air 


crashes. The Congress cannot 
change the weather, but it can 
provide for better observations 
and more accurate forecasts of 
weather through appropriations 
for research work and for a larger 


and better trained weather per- 
sonnel. Congress can provide for 
better facilities to meet the haz- 
ards of darkness and adverse wea- 
ther, and for continued research 
to overcome the hazards of ice. 
The second cause of many 
crashes is inadequate lighting of 
airports and their approaches. 
Minimum standards must be legis- 
lated by the Congress with respect 
to airport lighting, for the major- 
ity of commercial air line acci- 
dents resulting in fatalities occur 
at night and under adverse weath- 
er conditions. Authority should be 




















In 1940 and 1941 there were|fatal accidents in the United| granted to the Civil Aeronautics 
nine serious accidents involving | States Army Air Corps, while in| Administrator to license airports 
commercial air lines, which are|the fiscal year of 1940-41 there| and to determine the character of 
tabulated as follows: | were 121 fatal accidents. the interstate operations which 
— ee mm eit 

Date Place | Operator Fatal | Serious 
Jan. 12, 1940 | Moline, Ill. ................ | United Air Lines..... Sere Beene 1 
Aug. 31, 1940 | Lovettsville, Va. ............ Pennsylvania-Central MPNRES 2.20.0 | ar 
Nov. 4, 1940 | Centerville, Utah ...........: UIWRRGE FA BOB back asc is en 3c ow 2s er 
eee: Se Pr, SEs 6 x oo oie 0a songs seth sce. SEDs .aisiecuieraps Lecce teen cece eeeee 10 | 6 
(5 RS eS a ee American Airlines, Inc....... See eee 1 
NS athe » BOR Macon cS. 3.5 oe bie wknd Sov ale 0 0 050 SRO Transcontinental & Western Airlines. 2 I 5 
POR. Dey 2OSt | AMA ER, 620 caccte ew seecs | abern: Bie Ses 5 oso owe ic aoe 8 | 6 
Aye. 8. 1061. | Vere BegGn, Pia... o..e bcd sicesifecee ee ets e eee ees cette eee eeee Jose eeee 8 
Apr. 16, 1941 | Charleston, W. Va........... Pennsylvania-Central Airlines ...... Lecbueecrees 2 

UE ea OPP er aPe mer age cre or) cs oaemerem. Fc Ginpemrmrntre rr 55 | 29 
Potentially Serious Accidents to Investigations Conducted |may be carried on at such air- 
Air Carriers in 1940 and 1941 By the Committee ports. 


Other potentially serious acci- 
dents to commercial air lines in 
1940 and 1941 which caused no 
| fatalities are as follows: 

December 14, 1940, Bismarck, 
N. D., Northwest Airlines. 
December 28, 1940, Miami, 


*|} curred on March 10, 1941. 


The select committee has thus | 
far conducted the following in- 
vestigations: 

1. American 
at Cincinnati, 


Airlines accident | 
Ohio, which oc-|} 


2. Eastern Air Lines accident | 








DEMOCRACY’S FORTRESS 


Authorize Licensing By CAA 
The third cause of accidents is 

on a parity with the second, but 

is subject only indirectly to rem- 


|edial action by the Congress and, 





(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 
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Engineers and pro 


Mila. 
duction experts of Douglas Aircraft 
Company’s “blackout” plant here, study details of a new 





« 


“Flying Fortress” army bomber, to be turned out by Douglas on a large scale. Already producing parts 
and subassemblies for attack bombers and military transports, the new plant is swiftly preparing for the 
assembly of four-engine long-range “Flying Fortresses,” in co-operation with Boeing Aircraft Company 
and in accordance with the Government’s bomber program. At the same time, under a Douglas license, 
Boeing is producing attack bombers of tested and proven Douglas design. Exchange of plans, blueprints, 
and tooling for these types of airplanes is saving precious time in the construction of urgently needed 
modern bombing planes. 
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Civil Air Regulations — Legislation 
Additions - Changes - Amendments 











REGULATION No. 186: SPECIAL REGULATION— 
ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 30, 1941, 
EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1, 1941. 


Compliance with Operation Specifications Repealed 
‘Regulation designated Serial Number 16, requiring compliance 
with Operation Specifications, adopted by the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority May 19, 1939, and amended June 15, 1940 and July 9, 1940, 
is hereby repealed.” 
REGULATION No. 187: AMENDMENT No. 131 TO CAR: 
ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 30, 1941, 
EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER 1, 1941. 
Airworthiness Certificates 
This amends Part O1, “Aircraft Registration and Airworthiness 
Certificates,” by substituting a new Part O1, “Airworthiness Certifi- 
cates.” 
REGULATION No. 188: SPECIAL REGULATION— 
ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 30, 1941, 
EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 30, 1941. 
Applicable to Air Carrier Aircraft Taking Off from the Washington 
National Airport 
“Notwithstanding the provisions of Section 61.7209 of the Civil 
Air Regulations, air carrier aircraft operated in scheduled air trans- 
portation taking off from the Washington National Airport may be 
banked when an altitude not lower than 300 feet has been attained 
and the aircraft has passed over the boundaries of the Washington 
National Airport.” 
REGULATION No. 189: AMENDMENT No. 132 TO CAR: 
ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 30, 1941, 
EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1, 1941. 
Maintenance of Dispatcher Qualifications 
This amends Section 61.554 to read as follows: 
““61.554—Maintenance of qualifications. Each dispatcher listed in 
the air carrier airmen competency letter shall maintain his familiarity 
with the route or routes on which he dispatches air carrier aircraft in 


scheduled operations and with the items set forth in Section 61.55301 | 


through Section 61.55316.” 
REGULATION No. 190: AMENDMENT No. 133 TO CAR: 
ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 30, 1941, 
EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1, 1941. 
Air Carrier Operations Outside the Continental Limits of the U. S. 
Excepted from Part 40 
This amends Part 40 as follows: 
1. By striking the word “(INTERSTATE)” from the title of 
Part 40. 


| 

2. By striking the phrase “interstate and intraterritorial air | 
transportation” from Section 40.0 and inserting in lieu thereof the | 
phrase “interstate air transportation within the continental limits of 


the United States.” d 
3. By striking the word “(interstate)” from the title of Section 
40.2 and by striking the phrase “interstate air transportation” from 


that Section and inserting in lieu thereof the phrase “interstate air | 


transportation within the continental limits of the United States.” 

4. By striking the word “‘(interstate)’’ from the title of Section 
40.3 and by striking the phrase “interstate air transportation” from 
that Section and inserting in lieu thereof the phrase ‘“‘interstate air 
transportation within the continental limits of the United States.” 


5. By striking the title of Section 40.4 and amending that Section | 


to read “40.4 (Unassigned.)” 

6. By striking the title of Section 40.5 and amending that Sec- 
tion to read “40.5 (Unassigned.)”’ 

7. By striking the phrase “Sections 40.2, 40.3, 40.4 and 40.5” 
from Section 40.60 and inserting in lieu thereof “Sections 40.2 and 
40.3”; 
transportation, or both” in Section 40.60 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the phrase “interstate air transportation within the continental limits 
of the United States.” 

8. By amending the Table of Contents of Part 40 to conform 
with paragraphs Nos. 1 through 7 of this amendment. 

REGULATION No. 191: AMENDMENT No. 134 TO CAR: 

ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 30, 1941, 

EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1, 1941. 

Air Carrier Operations outside the Continental Limits of the U. S. 
Excepted from Part 61 

Part 61 is amended as follows: 

. 1. By striking the word “(INTERSTATE)” from the title of 
art 61. 

2. By striking the phrase “interstate air transportation” from 
Section 61.0 and inserting in lieu thereof the phrase “interstate air 
transportation within the continental limits of the United States.” 


3. By amending Section 61.00 except subparagraphs (a) and (b) | 2. 


to read as follows: 


and by striking the phrase “interstate or intraterritorial air | 


Safety Steps 
| Recommended 


(Continued from Page 6) 





| 

that is, the inherent defects in, ob- 
| structions upon, and _ hazards 
about, the existing airports. Your 
committee believe that the only 
| direct action the Congress can 
| take on these matters is to au- 
| thorize the licensing and grading 
|of airports by the Civil Aeronau- 
|tics Administrator, and thereby 
limit the use of many airports to 
| daylight and good weather opera- 
| tions until such time as the cities 
|and States in which they are sit- 
| uated shall take the necessary 
steps to insure the safety of inter- 
state commerce. This will require 
the enactment by many State leg- 
|islatures of enabling acts empow- 
| ering cities and other subdivisions 
|of government to zone all ap- 
proaches to their airports. 

The fourth cause, difficult to 
classify because it enters into al- 
most every major accident, to a 
greater or lesser degree, is human 
error. This applies alike to ground 
and flying personnel. With but a 
few exceptions, in the accidents 
that this committee has investigat- 
ed, the accident occurred as a re- 
sult of a contribution of human 
error. And in nearly every case, 
had one less error been commit- 
ted, the accident probably could 
have been prevented. The purpose 
of legislation which has been and 
will be proposed by this committee 
is to provide such regulations and 
| facilities as will reduce human er- 
rors to the lowest possible mini- 
mum. 





cidents have been found to be de- 
fects in flying equipment, such as 
windshield wipers and de-icers; in- 
| adequate and defective communi- 
|eations, and the want of trained 
control tower operators. 

From the investigations your 
committee have conducted so far, 
we have unanimously arrived at 
|the conclusion that bad weather, 
icing, poor lights, defective air- 
ports, hazardous obstructions on 
and about airports, loose organi- 
zation, faulty communications, 
and human error have contributed 
| jointly and severally to cause 
| every serious accident which has 
| occurred in the past two years. 
We have found no evidence of 
| sabotage in any of these accidents. 
| Recommendations 


| At this time your committee 
| recommends: 

1. That the Government of the 
| United States assume jurisdiction 
| of all navigable air space over the 
| United States, its Territories, and 
| possessions. 
| Creation of some authority 

in whom will be vested control of 


“Certificate required. No scheduled air carrier shall be operated |@ll traffic moving through the 
in interstate air transportation within the continental limits of the| navigable airspace and over all 
United States for the carriage of mail, goods, or persons, or any com-| missiles projecting into the navi- 

? 


bination thereof, unless—’ 
By amending Section 61.01 except subparagraphs (a) and (b) | 
to read as follows: | 

“Violation of terms. No scheduled air carrier shall be operated in 
interstate air transportation within the Continental Limits of the | 
United States for the carriage of mail, goods, or persons, or any com- | 
bination thereof, in violation of any of the terms, conditions, specifica- | 
tions, limitations, or other provisions—” 

5. By amending the Table of Contents of Part 61 to conform| 
with paragraphs Nos. 1 through 4 of this amendment. 

REGULATION No. 192: SPECIAL REGULATION— 

ADOPTED OCTOBER 3, 1941, 

EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 3, 1941. 

Operation of Multi-Engine Land Aircraft by Air Carriers over San 
Francisco Bay | 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of Sections 61.3220 and 61.3230, | 
scheduled air carriers in air transportation may operate multi-engine | 
land aircraft on a direct route between Oakland Municipal Airport, | 
Oakland, California, and San Francisco Municipal Airport, San Fran- 
cisco, California, over the San Francisco Bay at a distance beyond 
gliding distance from shore without the aid of power when such opera- 
tion is authorized by the Administrator.” 

REGULATION No. 193: AMENDMENT No. 135 TO CAR: 

ADOPTED OCTOBER 10, 1941, 

EFFECTIVE DECEMBER 1, 1941. 

Pilot and Aircraft Certificates Required 

This amends Sections 60.30 and 60.31 as follows: 

_ “60.30—Pilot Certificates. No person shall pilot a civil aircraft 
in the United States unless such person holds a valid pilot certificate 
or in violation of any term, condition, or limitation of such certificate: 
Provided, That an alien may pilot a civil aircraft in the United States | 
in accordance with a pilot certificate issued or validated pursuant to a/| 
reciprocal arrangement entered into between the United States and the | 
——— government from which such alien holds a valid pilot certifi- | 
cate. 

“60.31—Aircraft certificate. No flight of civil aircraft, other than | 
of a foreign aircraft whose navigation in the United States has been 
authorized according to law, shall be made or authorized to be made | 
in the United States unless there is outstanding for such aircraft a| 
valid aircraft airworthiness certificate, or in violation of any term, con- | 
dition, or limitation of such certificate.” 





gable airspace. 


3. The enactment by the Con- 


gress of legislation to give full 
force and effect to recommenda- 
tions 1 and 2 above, by authoriz- 
ing the President of the United 
States to appoint a Co-ordinator 


Se Air (or the creation of some 


other agency of government), who 
shall be authorized to control and 
to apportion the navigable air- 
space over the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions to mil- 
itary and other aircraft, and to 
such other activities as must be 
carried on through navigable air- 
space. 

4. The enactment of legislation 
establishing and setting up mini- 
mum requirements for lighting of 
airports and other landing areas 
to be enforced by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator. 

5. The enactment of legislation 
empowering the Administrator to 
detail annually not to exceed 25 
employees of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration to engage in 
technical or professional duties 
for training at Government ex- 
pense. 

6. The enactment of legislation 
to provide for the training of con- 
trol tower operators. 

7. The committee recommend 
the serious consideration of legis- 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 




















THE LINE FORMS ON THE LEFT 


Evidently those mirrors haven’t been wrong after all. Miss Kath- 
arine Brush, well-known columnist, lists under “Obvious Observations” 
in her column “Out of My Mind”: “Next to airplane pilots, hotel man- 
agers are surely the handsomest men in the world.” 

The line forms on the left, girls. We wonder on which air line Miss 


Brush has been traveling. 
* * * 


EARLY BIRD 
One hundred and fifty-five million years BTC (Before Time 
Clocks) Nature burst forth with this experimental forerunner of birds. 
This winged monstrosity of the prehistoric aerial ages was known as a 
pterodactyl. We dare you to try that one on your Stradivarius. 











Other contributing causes of ac- | 








| 


The prehistorians tell us that the pterodactyl could not take off on 
| its own power, but instead shinnied up trees and other high places and 
just cut loose. Maybe the early bird had something in this way of 
going about it. At least it eliminated the chance of loosing a motor on 
| the take-off. 


If the early birds looked like this, we wonder what the prehistoric 
| design of an air line pilot was like—maybe we shouldn’t have brought 
| that up. 


* * * 


| SEEING THE PRETTY LIGHTS 
I rise to recommend that we award the Monel Metal Tureen for 
| tact and diplomacy to Capt. P. C. Reynolds of American Airlines. 
A week or so ago a cold front passed through New York, but 
| quietly. It seems that it was unexpected, and everybody had gone to 
the rodeo, so it was some 45 minutes after it went CAVU before flight 
control and ATC found out they were just playing a game. Meanwhile 
| the boys were patiently and otherwise getting in a little hood practice 
| between here and there and four minutes south of elsewhere, while the 
| copilots tried to separate tail lights, street lights, and stars. 
Long about then the mellifluous voice of our Capt. Reynolds reg- 
| istered on the headphones in patient though discouraged tones, “I’m at 
4,000 with better > nine miles visibility. Will it be okay to fly over 
ye 4 city while I’m holding, so that the passengers can see the pretty 
ights?” 
Now don’t that just make me ashamed of the way I would have 
| done the same thing. 
—Thanks to W. H. Proctor, AA 
* 


* * 


NEVER MIND, BILL, THEY’RE ONLY JEALOUS 

In an earlier issue of this famous sheet was pictured an excellent 
likeness of Skipper William A. (Have you heard this one?) Winston. 

It appears that the great Winston takes a fiendish delight in stroll- 
ing up and down bathing beaches showing off his Adonis-like physique 
(48-inch chest and wasplike waist) just to make the rest of us ordinary 
mortals feel like a bunch of physical monstrosities, but alas, alas, at 
last trouble reared its ugly head. 


—PAA Photo 

While strolling on the beach one day at Lisbon, Portugal, the far 

end of Bill’s Transatlantic run, the heavy hand of the Portuguese law 
descended on Bill. It seems that they have a law in Lisbon requiring 
that all bathers on public beaches must wear tops to their bathing suits. 
| The big sissies. Anyway, when Bill got back to New York he was made 


the subject of some good-natured fun, and, as is so often the case, one 
of those nasty old photographers had his lens on the subject and his 





finger on the trigger. L. to r.: Newsman Halmos, Bathing Beauty Bill 
Winston, Newsman Held. 
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Air Liners Make Over-Water Hop to Hawai 


t 











When this picture was taken the crew had orders for a dawn to 
morrow take-off with three conventional landplane type air liners on a 
history-making flight to Honolulu. Special permission for the flight was 
issued by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. Each plane carried a 
supply of condensed food, water, and emergency equipment. The flight 





Skipper Sargent Gives Inside Dope 
On History-Making Flight to Hawaii 


BACKGROUND: W. O. Sargent, | sumption, we flew the three ships | 
Captain on Ship Number 1, the|to Oakland, our intended point of 


Halerkala, one of the three Doug-| departure 
las DC-3’s that were delivered to | flight. 
Honolulu in a history-making for-| pan American 








for the  transpacific | 
We had the advantage of 
Airways weather | 


mation flight, writes of his exper-| yenoyts and upper air reports. Ar- 


iences in a letter to Malvin Sell- 


meyer, Braniff Airways Pilot. This | 
was the longest over-water delivery | 
of commercial landplane type air | 


liners, and it was the first time that 


rangements were made with PAA 
to guard us on their radio stand- 
by equipment. 


We took off at 5:15 o’clock the | 


a fleet of such craft traveled over morning of August 27, and 13 | 
so much water, 2,400 miles, to! hours and 55 minutes later landed | 


reach the purchaser. 


lat John Rodgers Airport at Hono- 


In reference to your request for} lulu. The three ships maintained a 


dope on our flight to Honolulu, I | loose 
shall give you a brief outline of | flight, 
We had three| combined to make the 


what took place. 


the entire 
and 


formation for 
and weather winds | 
trip as 


DC-3’s to deliver to Inter-Island | nearly perfect as any flight of this | 


Airways, subsidiary 


of Matson | nature will ever be. We cruised at | 


Navigation Company, so we in-|an altitude of 9,000 feet, with 
stalled extra gasoline tankage of | r.p.m. at 1,800 and manifold pres- 
800 gallons, making a total of/|sure of 28”. Our oil consumption | 


1,622 gallons per ship. 


After considerable test flying, | gine, and we averaged 75 gallons | 
checking compasses, radio direc-| per hour for the entire flight. The | 


was two quarts per hour per en- | 


tion finders, etc., and making very | ships were standard DC-3’s with | 


Wasp engines. 











Winged Couriers of Good Will 


(Continued from Page 4) 





Within a few days we were off 
again and over to San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, which is, 
know, U. S. territory. We flew 
down to Ponce, a city on the south 
side of the Island, where an Esca- 
drille “Wing” was formed with 
the local flying clubs, and the 
General was shown through the 
sugar and rum factories of Puer- 
to Rico. We got stuck in Ponce 
overnight due to weather changes. 
Next morning found the overcast 
sitting on the mountain top, block- 
ing our route back to San Juan. 
Since we had broken clouds on the 
southern side of Puerto Rico, we 
climbed up through and went 
north of the Island over the top 
and considerably out to sea, let 
down through the overcast, and 
returned to San Juan. We re- 
fueled there and started toward 
South America, stopping at our 
next refueling point, the British 
Island of Antigua. 

Antigua Island boasts no air- 
port, and arriving over St. John’s 
Bay it was obviously too rough to 
land in the water. Island resi- 
dents say there are only three or 





as you| 

















four days in a year when the i 
ter is too rough to land on, and 
this was one of them. We were | 
up against the proposition that | 
within two hours we would have | 
to land some place anyhow. So)} 
we cruised around looking for a 
suitable coral-rimmed lagoon on | 
the south side, but since the ac- | 
curate determination of depth was | 
problematical, we landed on the | 
local race track, and remained 
overnight. Early the next morn- 
ing, since the track was very 
short, we lightened the ship, took 
off with flaps down, and landed on | 
the sea on the north side of the 
Island, with a plan to taxi up on 
the beach to refuel and load the 
passengers. The hidden swell, 
however, prompted us to take off 
again while the ship was light, 
and go over to one of the lagoons 
on the south side of the Island 
and truck our fuel down there, 
which we did. 

We then left for our next re- 
fueling point, which was the Is- 
land of Barbados, so named be- 
cause of its bearded trees. En 
route we passed over the Island | 
of Martinique and saw the French | 
aircraft carrier there. 


jit 





| Federal air 
|extend from ramp to ramp with 


was carried out successfully to writ 
history of aviation achievements 
longest over-water mass delivery 
planes. Several of the pilots at t 
ALPAers. 


—Oakland Post-Enquirer Photo 
e another page in the ever-growing 


which, in this instance, was the 
of strictly land type commercial 
he controls during the flight were 








House Air Safety 
Group Reports | 
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- ae | 
lation which would place at least | 
one man on every shift in all air-| 
port control towers under the sup- 
ervision of the Airway Traffic 
Control Section of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration so that 
traffic control would | 


respect to commercial air lines. 
The above recommendations 
should not be construed to mean 
that it is the opinion of the com- 
mittee that all the problems of air 


| safety would be solved by such 


legislative enactments. Your com- 


| mittee would rather have deferred 


making any recommendations un- 
til it had completed its investiga- 


tion, but the present national 
emergency requires action and 
not prolonged consideration of 


these imperative needs. Your com- 
mittee hereafter will have further 
recommendations to make to the| 
Congress. 

JACK NICHOLS, Chairman. 
RICHARD M, KLEBERG. 
HERRON PEARSON. 
EVERETT M. DIRKSEN. 
CARL HINSHAW. 


Tragic Prediction 
Materializes 


For many years old-timers have 
harbored a secret fear that some 
day planes would become so fast 


| that a pilot making an emergency 


jump would be pulled, stripped, or 
torn free from his harness. 

The theory is simple. It is much 
the same as attempting to arrest 
the momentum of projectile. 
The faster a projectile travels, the 


a 
a 


| motion of which is being arrested, 


the greater the strain. 

On October 15 Lieut. Alfred 
Voss, of the U. S. Air Corps, lost 
his life making an emergency 
jump from a Lockheed P-38 inter- 
ceptor capable of a speed of 465 
miles an hour and which appar- 
ently had gone into an uncon- 
trolled dive at 10,000 feet. 

According to Air Corps officials, 
terrific velocity of the dive appar- 
ently pulled Voss out of his para- 
chute harness. A tragic occurrence 
to say the least, but nevertheless 
one that embodies a lesson that 


| may very well lead to the rede- 


| signing of parachute harnesses for 
the use of pilots flying the cur- 
rently used bullet-like fighting 
| equipment that is daily becoming 
| even more speedier. 





|more Boston news if the 


Irate C.0. Puzzled 
For Long Hours; It 
Just Couldn’t Be 


(Continued from Page 6) 





. it just couldn’t be. When the 
smoke settled, a long report was 
dispatched to AA stating a DC-3 
had slipped into the 500-yard 
landing interval of the pursuitors. 
This C. O. even went so far as to 
express his opinion that very poor 
judgment was used on the part of 
the air line pilot, who incidentally 
was not known to be an Army 
classmate of his and one of Bos- 
ton’s and ALPA’s accomplished 
pilots. 

Resulting action is found in 
what military officials might call a 
reply by indorsement. Our ALPA 
member wired his “friend” at 
Providence, “Thanks for the build- 
up with CAA and American—stop 
— why don’t you put whistle or 
bells or horns on those P-40’s— 
stop—your invitation to my house 
for the week end is hereby res- 
cinded — stop. Signed Charlie 
Jeter.” 

Constantly in the News 

Our two-man varsity in Boston 
-—18 Schneider men—Chuck O’- 
Connor and Bill Cheney, is con- 
stantly in the news. Chuck can’t 
understand why he should check 
New Haven and Bridgeport Fields 
when‘ he was flying in there be- 
fore they even had a field. Bill’s 
theme song is “Home, Home on 
the Range.” 

Welcome to Red Allen who 
going to re-establish in Boston, 
and our deepest sympathy to Sid 
Templeton, whose brother was 
killed—a B-23 on the West Coast. 

Will be back next month with 
wood- 
established 


is 


peckers haven’t a 


| priority on firewood, which, if it 
; gets much colder, will be much in 
| demand. 





Half the Story 


(Continued from Page 3) 
our pilots at the Kansas City base. 
Volunteers Learn It’s Mail Pickup 

MCA has applied for some 
“pickup routes.” Four of our pilots 
were going to volunteer for the 
work until they found that it was 
mail to be picked up. But per- 
haps when we get too old for reg- 
ular air line work we can be turn- 
ed out to pasture on the other 
systems. It may have its advant- 
ages. 

A pilot was being taken through 
the Douglas plant in Santa Monica 
recently, and he visited the sec- 
tion where the B-19 was supposed 
to be. As they went through the 
door, the guard said, ‘‘Well, there 
it is.’ The pilot looked around and 
could see only the usual DC-3’s, 
but nothing of the B-19. Finally, 
when he was about to ask the 
guard where it was, he glanced up 
and saw a tremendous expanse of 
wing surface. He had been stand- 
ing under the wing all the time. 

See you next issue. 

















GRACEFUL 


Spreading its giant wings like a graceful, soaring bird, the Douglas B-19, world’s 
largest bomber, successfully completed its long and exhaustive acceptance test at the 


Douglas plant proving field. Droning high in the Southern California blue, the huge “guardian of a 


| hemisphere” has won its spurs as a real defender of democracy, and swings wide the door of a new era in 


long-distance giant bombardment warcraft developement. Because neither Lt.-Col. Stanley M. Umstead, its 
veteran test pilot, nor Douglas technicians who accompany him on each flight, wished to be distracted by 
a nearby camera plane, no good photographs of the B-19 in flight have been obtained until recently when 
Douglas Cameraman Larry Kronquist was permitted to make this and several other shots. 
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